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ABSTRACT 

Several conditions indicate the urgent need for 
Jewish day care programs. The rising divorce rate among JewSr 
tremendous changes in the structure and function of the American 
family r the isolation of the nuclear 'family in the suburbSr andr 
importantlyr Jewish parents' need for guidance concerning Jewish 
child-rearing practices r all present problems that can he alleviated 
through Jewish day care programs, Jewish parents need information 
abcut parenting skills and child development as well as an 
introduction to Jewish living experiences that they can practice at 
hoire. Personal observations show that Jewish parents may have 
inappropriate expectations for their children's achievement and are 
frequently unable to provide on-going^ richr Jewish observances in 
the home. Staff at nursery schools operated by the Board of Jewish 
Education have come to serve as surrogate family for enrolled 
children and their parents. By empathizing with parentSr building 
parents' positive self image and confidence^ and providing advice and 
a variety of Jewish participatory experiences r the center staff can 
provide young Jewish parents with guidance they have lost as 
traditional practices have become less prevalent. At nursery schools 
operated by the Board of Jewish Education r parents are involved at 
least 12 times each year in school activities related to family or 
parent-child events such as naming and birthday ceremonies. 
Additional ways to draw parents close to Jewish living need to be 
developed. (Author/RH) 
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FILMED FROM 

"My four year old gets up several time^£STn££yi{'niVhib;U 
wants to come in our bed. Should v;o let him?*' 

My husband says I'm not strict enough with our child. I think 
he's too strict. What should I do?" 

Our two year old doesn't seem to be eating as much as he used 
to. Is something v/rong? 

"My three year old daiaghter cries in the morning and doesn't 
want to go to school. Should I bring her anyway or let her stay 
home?" 

Our four year old won't tell us anything he does in school. 

Why?" 

"My 3?j year old cried and cr Lod when I told her she couldn't 
go to see Santa Claus. Then I gavo in and took her. Is there any 
harm in that?" 

"My husband is a convert. Ho doesn't want to take our children 
to his parents for Xmas because wc are Jewish. 1 think we should 
go because I don't want to deprive them of their only grandchildren." 

The foregoing questions and fromiuents are typical of those asked 
of nursery teachers and directors by our parents over and over again 
during the school year. They stop teachers in the hall. They want to 
stop in the room and talk when bringing or picking up a child. They 
call on the phone or send notes pinned to their children's clothes. 

What it amounts to is a serious plea for help and/or support with 
their general child rearing concerns-and specifically their concernf:;^ 
conflicts and questions about Jewish child rearing. 
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The great majority of youncj; Jewish lainilioji; ^iarved by our B,J.E, 
affiliated and/or operated nursery schoolr: in Izho Chicago Metropolitan 
area; live in the suburbs away dvi^m ihoir parents and other close rela- 
tives. Quite often they live in housing developments populated primarily 
with other young families similar to their own with similar problems and 
no better answers. They are today's typical nuclear (or in some cases, 
single parent families) trying their best to do a decent, job of parenting 
It is probably the same situation all ove^- the country, 

Prior to World War II, the extended family, with its multi-genera- 
tional composition, was more the rule than the exception. it v/as this 
writer's own personal experience to grow up in just such a closely knit 
multi-generational family environment - with one set of grandparents 
living downstairs, another set six blocks away and a plethora of aunts, 
uncles and cousins within a three block radius. But then, the entire com 
munity seemed to be that way. Grandparents and other close relatives wer 
immediately accessible by walking a shore distance. There was no shortag 
of "advice givers." Grandmothers and aunts "knew exactly" what a young 
parent should do - when a child looked pale, v;ouldn't eat his carrots or 
wet his bed - and were not the least Ijit jreluctaiit to say so. (Grand^ 
fathers and uncles were busy making a living, studying in the synagogue 
and leaving the children to the women) , 

Perhaps the young parents of that day had the problem of getting too 
much "help" with child rearing and may have resented it. But there was a 
certain comfort and security at the same time. There was another virtue. 
There were always many parenting models available to evaluate, emulate an< 
integrate into one's own internal value system. In addition, one was 
parented not only by ones parents, grandparents and assorted aunts and 
cousins / but by everyone else's relatives as well. Thus, for better or 
for worse, one came to bo a parent with .'iiomcwhat ol a sense of what paren- 
ing is all about. Then came tJie post V/orid War IX baby boom and move to 




the suburbs. Families dispersed. 



Young couples got caught up in l,ho American drenm of the suburban 
home and found the nightmare of isolation as well . Gone was the security 
nnd comfort of having "elders" around for support. Dr. Spock took 
their place. While Dr. Spock and his colleagues are highly knowledgeable 
and were probably better "advice giveis" because of their advice being 
based on scientific research in child dovclo[)mcriL , still the 'IcjvLng 
commiseration and assurance of one's own family was sorely missed. 

This is an example of what we all know has been happening to the 
family in America. There have been trememdous changes xn the composition 
structure and function of the family. These changes have occured v/ith 
such great rapidity, that even federal agencies cannot agree on one all 
encompassing definition. In report number 57 of the Education Commission 
of the States, December, 1975, titled "The Role of the Family in Child 
Development," we find that "The U.S. Bureau of Census defines the family 
as two or more persons related by blood, marriage or adoption who reside 
together. The Family Assistance Plan includes in its definition all 
relatives -living in the home with children". 

Since report 57 deals with child rearing aspects of the family, 
the term "family is used to refer to any adult arrangement that has 
as one of its functions the nurturing of an infant or young child. 
3y the same token the term "parent" refers to any adult who has assumed 
responsibility for the physical, psycholoqicai , e^motional and educational 
nurture, as well as proper protection, of a child." 

If some of these definitions have a .otrange ring to them it ' s because 
of the idea of a married couple, raising t.heir biological offspring with 
or without other relatives by blool or marriage in the home is our deeply 
imbedded notion of family. This :>Lill seems to be the case for the 
general population. It is especiiilly deeply imbedded in our Jev/ish 



psyches - for in our tradition Lhc iauiiiy i.-s the foundation of Judaism. 

There is a Yiddish expresssion which :^ays "Vie se Christelt zich, Azo 
Yiddelt Zich" - The way of the non-Jc-w l)iJt.'oiiicis the way of the Jew. 

While our Jewish nursery schools are basically middle class and 
serving intact families, we are soeinc| increasing numbers of children 
from divorced homes. While the divorce rate amony Jews has not reached 
the saxne proportions as in the general popultion , it is climbing all 
too quickly. 

The national Jewish Population Study (1971) found that among 25-29 
year olds, approximately 15% of heads of households were separated or 
divorced. A few years later the Jewish welfare Board's National Con- 
ference on Single Parent Families (1974) estimated 20-40% of the national 
membership in Jewish Comiriunity Centers were single parents. 

According to Kenneth Keniston, Professor of Human Development at 
Massachusetts Institute for Technology, in the U.S. at present, about 
one of six children is living with one parent (usually the mother) while 
one of every three children will spend some time between birth and a-ge 
18 in a single-parent family. 

There is a more urgent need for Jewish day care. In addition to 
divorced families, our young Jewish mothers are emulating the general 
trend for women with young children to enter the work force. VJhether 
this trend has an adverse effect on the development, of the child, the 
family and Jewish idenity is yet to be soon. While it is not the 
subject of this paper, it is of deep concern to the writer and should 
be to all of us. We all know that the foundation of the personality 
is laid in the first few years of life. The incresing instability of 
Jewish homes is now added to the list of problems v;ith which we are 



already trying to cope i n tornu-i ol oducn I i nq " J(nv i.shl y" , Many of 
^iha youngsters in our early childhood conLer?: are third and fourth 
iXinerican box-n generations, whose parents (and c; randparen ts if thoy 
arc available) are unabJe to provide? nn-rj.)infj, rif:h, Jev/iah ob.sor- 
vance in the home. There is confur,ioii on the part of some parents, 
h'ho although are both Jewish, none t:lio ! ess see it as being "American" 
to have a Christmas tree and Chanukiali in their homes. This is in 
addition to mixed marriages where thin is the common practice. We 
also have the problem of explaining to a child from a Jewish home 
which only observes Jewish practices why his cousin, who is Jewish, 
celebrates Christmas in addition to or in place of Jewish practices. 

Another former and primary function of the parent, to be the 
child's first "teacher", is now being given over to a multitude 
of care takers whether mom works or not. 

Example: Possibly because of a heiglitened sense of isolation 
from family and the former ccimeradc^ry oi^ the work place, or college, 
"stay at home" mothers are seeking oul: {)rograms I'or their children 
which start with infants as young as six months: of age. Here they 
also find a no'eded friendship cfrcn^i:) for I Ijcm^jo] vcs as woll as the so 
called "good" early education oxperioncon . vnth all good intentions, 
many of these programs do not understand tho needs of these infants and 
young children below age three and thus give mothers the wrong 
messages about what are appropriate expoiriences at these stages. 

This writer has observed children in such a jxrogram. Young 
children, according to Jean Piaget, should be freely exploring 
space, environments, and manipulating objects. These children 
were being manipulated themselves as objects and overly directed 
by the teachers and parents in highly structured programs. 

er|c ^ 



These 12-18 month olds woro aukacl to do i)i'ojoal:a fiullablG for 4 and 
year olds to sit down at a liable^ nucl ()luo luiLtonn on u i)ieGo o(: 
cardboard . 

Thus instead of promoting aound devGloi)ment and fostering 
positive parent-child relationships, and i)rovidlng appropriate} 
expectations for parents, such unsound programs work against their 
stated goals. This has a direct adverse effect on ouc work in 
our Jewir^h early childhood centers. 

This writer observed the "roll call" lists on the wall at the 
parent-'inf ant - toddler center visited. At least 6-7 of the nine 
participants in each group were Jewish. Many of these parents 
subsequently enroll their children in our centers, beginning with* 
our Parent--Toddlor program for two year olds with a parent partici- 
pating once a wer/k for 1 1/2 hours. These "experienced" parents 
then expect programming whicli is far too complex. Their expecta- 
tions of thrir .rhildren s achievomonts and developmental states are 
inappropriate. This makes for "pushing" and frustration. Unhappy 
children and parents cannot totall/ benefit from our program, 
specifically the Jev/ish components. It has long been the writer's 
basic premise that if we are to fo5jtor positive Jewish indentifica- 
tion in children: in our schools, wo not only have to provide a 
SOUND program of Early Childhood Jewish education for the children 
but we have to work toward two basic goals with parents: 

1. Help them with their general parenting concerns and skills 
and understanding appro])ri .il o dovoloijmont al needs and stages 

2. .Provide a rich, intensive set of Jewish living experiences 
for them as families in the schoci)! in order to provide 
sufficient beginning Jewish skilLs for l:ho parents to 
translate into home proctlco. 
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h ganeration ov Lwo acjo, tho kihhn(:'/im i.n Xnrciol bocjan oxpori- 
monting with a radical Uopcnrtiiin: .in (Mtil.d nuirliiii, Childron cl.i.d not 
live at homo with pai:ont55. Thuy wcm'c* rniih^d in (ircjiipu, in a chi.ldren'a 
house by a "metapolet" who was nui)poi?.(.ul to l)o a uoinb inal:ion ot* parent , 
teacher and child guidance export (soiiio or whom had Mix wook crnnh coursi 
Her word was law to tho paront::^. Thoy olx^yocl her ovory command regardinc 
their relationships to tlieir children. Thcjio young pioneer parents 
had deliberately cut themsolve^ oIM: from their parents and former culture 
(primarily in Eastern Europe.) Thus thoy wore totally dependent on 
their "child-expert in residence*', tho metafjolot, to help them with 
the normal concerns of all young parents. 

Most kibbutzim today are returning to luoro traditional parent- 
children living together arrangements. 

While most young Jewish parents in the U.S. have not left 
country, culture and family, it scoms to ;;onio of those in the 
suburbs as though they have. Tf their parents live in the city an 
hour away by car, or have no car, or live in another state the 
young parents feel almost as cut off as these young kibbutzniks. 

The young kibbutz parents had tho advantage of a cohesive 
support system where the kibbutz community, the educational system 
and parents all had the same goalj5. 

Our young, American Jewish families feel pulled in many 
directions by conflicting goals emanating from a multifaceted 
society in a constant state of flux, lack of support for Jewish education- 
al goals, or unclear educational goals, undermining oi* sound family 
life, T.V. a55 a shaper of values, and confusion about v/hether to 

focus on self fulfillment for mom, Cciroor wise, (or l:o focusi on what 
children need to thrive. 

ERIC ° 



For all Qi: t\\o I'oruM.iolng iu<.i}.,()mm ♦hkI iiioi.^U; wu J I nd tluiU our 
Qarly ch-Lldhoocl conUorM luivo oonio uo Morv^i an M\irr;c)(f(i bci family for 
both the ohl ldron Qurollod nml lh(<ir l^\]llil il^M, ^ucjoidJ iui l Ri!|)ort 
llo. 57 quatarl Qarlior, our toachern c:LM:|:a Ln.ly fulfM .lJ t:ho £unc;L.loui3 
of "parant", 'Vhoy are trainod nnd rosporiMiblo lot tUo phyBiaci.l; 
psychological, emotional and (Jow.iijh) oduc^atJunal nurture and protoati 
of the children. John DawQy; Mar ia Montowsori a id (Uher educational 
philosophorr, Mpoke of a qood schodj l)(>inq pal: t^TMcd after a cjood homo. 
Perhaps even more important, our tcachors sorve as mculels of committod 
enthusiastic, Jewishly literate adults. 

With children now spending tlie yoars from approximately age 
3-20 in school, and watching T.V. 15,000 hours per year as against 
11,000 hours in school, this notion o.t: school as surrogate family 
is more important than ever. 

How does the Jewish nursery servo as surrogate; family for 
today's young parents? 

Because young parents do not live in a cohe^^ive, value oriented 
society as the kibbutz parents die, bhe one .source of, support where 
they can feel cultural affinity and comfort, is the Jewish .school. 
Here, they can pour out their hr:aiLs Lo a teacher they know will 
really empathize and understand. 

Just as in a good family, our teachers consiciously try to 
foster positive self image in there y-ung parents. They try to 
build up their confidence in their parenlinq ability. They become 
a resource for advice through regular newsletters and conferences 
and by having good children's books on developmental issues 
available. In the last ten years there have been a great many 
excellent cliildren's books on psycho] ogically relevant themes 
published. The schools also distribute articles on pertinent 
child rearing issues. But most important of all, the .schools 
expend great energy in developing a variety of intensive Jewish 
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f.Jurtlc.lpatory expcrionceti foi: i.Uo fniu i l.i os . 

Since ir/'A, v.lion Lho nocircl oi: .u-w.lfili Kducci I i.on of Motiropo 1. i. tnn 
Chicago oponod our f.irHl:. modal onrLy .;l>i,l dhood ooiu-.cr, wo h.uvo Ikk'I 
Intensive parant .InvolveiTionU cui n priority r|oal . 

For ya^irs Jewish educa toiris at; .n.1.,1 Uivol.n oT Jowi.'.ih oduccitxon 
have lamented the negative effect of tlio lack of honu> support fox: 
the school's Jewish toachlngn. We now have .stMue reae>ireh in the 
general and Jewish fields to subsl anti ale those "lieelLngs" of the 
educators . 

In an article in Jewish r:duc:atLon SiM.i.iicj, igCiO, by Knoff and 
Smith, "Student Attitudes Toward Roli.jious F.ducat ion , " . the authors 
quote a number of studies that "clear:iy docuinont that the school, 
cannot be a primary instrument for im! Luence of studtjnts' fundamental 
attitudes or behaviors. It is parent actions that have been shown 
to significantly affect thier offspring's coligious values and self- 
esteem." The article also quotes Ribnor (197B) who "found that there- 
was a significant relationship between parental Jewisli observance and 
Jewish activity and his child's subsequent Jewish lifestyle as an 
aduH " The authors go on to state that "it seems cloar that without 
some sort of parental involvement, it is less likely that a child will 
become interested or committed Jews." Ribner's data also show that, 
"when their parental effects are parti aled out, the more intensive adults' 
prior Jewish educational backgrounds, the more committed they are to 
Jewish affairs." 

Harold Hiimnelfarb examined the education of Jewisihly - culturally 
deprived children. In his resulting study, "Education for Naught," he 
makes it clear that" schools fail when parents do not enroll their 
children in Jewish schools at an early enough age; v/hen they do not 
enroll them in schools which provide intensive and extensive Jewish 



oauoation antl when Uhe parontfj tlo not ponionalXy and olaarly clomonntKcni-.a 
that Jewish QcluGat:.ion ,1.0 a high priority, tltudiiia &huw rnthor conalu- 
aivoly that achooio can only iniiomiiry nl I'o.idy (jk 1 fiLiiio vaiuow i.\\\ci 
attltudoB, but, thciy ara nol: vary 0 1: Cootivi* in chaiKiitiq l-.hom. 

Thua, without oncouragomonL and l oin forcQnoht froiri the homo, it 
is extremely unlikely that Jewlah nclioolii will have any laat.inc( inii^atit 
on their students. If the home provicles t:ho necessary encouraqement 
and reinforcement, Jewish schooling can increase the level of Jewish 
commitment achieved in the homo. These two in.Mti tutions need each 
other and the efforts of one without the other are likely to produce 
only slight results." 

We welcome the publication of the foregoing studies quoted, because 
we have always maintained what these tstudies have verified. We also 
realized that most of the parents who come to our Jewish early child- 
hood programs seek them out as points of entry or- re-entry into Jewish 
Life . 

We have, therefore, expended 3nd continue to invest a great deal 
of energy into finding ways to intensively involve parents and children 
in Jewish experiences. Some of . them are probably v/hat many of you do - 
Friday Shabbat guests, family dinners, etc. 

For a long list of such activities you may v/ant to refer to the 
writer's recent article on the "Parent in Early Childhood Education" 

I do v/ant to share with you two special things we are doing which 
were conceived by the director of two of our model BJE centers, Janice 
Cohn. 

The first is a Hebrew naming ceremony for the four year olds. They 
are told that because they were babies when they received their Hebrew 
names, we will have a special ccrem.ony in school so they can remeber it. 

U 
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clUJ.cli.on I VQm Uiu uiQUp nru ho.IuuUj,i i.,, munmo |(j.1ob o(: r.ibbi, 
>\<vA'A,.xx\, and luvront-a ol; Hha oUiU\ Iq l,n nniiio,|. -rho c\am ra,7|.rrv^ina«H 
Ulie room Into n oynficiwiuo uuln.) Ulia ,11 k Mioy luivo maulo, mul o \:.\b^ 
'liocl a.l,ue.y al.oth wiUh Jwwinh nynibolfl. tIh- nblhl'M (.nmUy ig invUfjcl 

One of our UoAchorH, Racho I Horn, v,'h(. in ,1 piof dfioioiuvl nrbial;, 
o.»-oat:ocl a Hebrew ncunlng ourUi. I: IcmI o Im; ihh. oaiompny na well « 
:.uohohiyanu cor t:i, iMciaUo for our ^ yo„r o Ul c.l am, hirl hclay coromony. 

ThG Hebrew name cerL.UIcnl.o conol ucKu-. with i ho i.rc.a.Ulo,u».l, blossincj, 
•'luay you grow up to study Tornh, bo nurrJcd undor u iiupah and do good 
coeds for the Jewish people and the whole; world;" Ml the whilo, the 
parents and grandparents are smiling through their toara and Eiaying" 
from your mouth to God's ear!" 

We hold this ceremony for four children at a time i.n each 4 year 
old class. 

Having seen how effective this ceremony was, we wanted to do 
somethingspecial for the three year olds, .^anice thought of enriching 
the birthday celebration by the inclusion 0/: parents reciting Shehehiyanu 
prior to lighting birthday candles and singing Happy Birthday. We send 
home the blessing so parents can practice. If they don't read Hebrew 
and can't pronounce the accompanying transliteration the teacher goes 
over it with the parents on the phone. 

The teacher explains to the class that parents love their children 
vfery much. They are so happy to have the child in the family and see 
it continue to grow up, that we Jewish people say a special Hebrew braha ■ 
to show how happy we are to be alive and with this child on his/her 
birthday. 

A parent decorates the certificate in class. The teacher holds it 
up to show the children how beautiful Lisa' £5 mommy made the certificate. 
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"l-'his gets the parent invested in doinfj something of a Jewish nciture. 
V/e suggest that it be framed. It is more likely then to be framed 
and kept for a reminder forever that nigniEicant life events are even 
laore significant when the Jewish component, is added. 

Another element we emphasize is to strongly encourage the family 
to contribute a gift to the class in child's honor - a record, book/ 
puzzle, etc. We explain this as laying the foundation for tzedakah. 

In addition to participating Ln these ceremonies, our parents are 
involved in at least a minimum of ten othor times they participate 
in some family or parent-child event. Thus we have parents coming to 
school at least once a month to be bathed in the love and beauty of 
Jewish life- 

We all need to turn our creative emergies towards developing 
even more v/ays to draw our parents close to Jev/ish living. We also 
rieed to think through carefully the additional challenge of equipping 
the children and their parents to cope with changes that are quickly 
occur ing in the various denominations in Jewish life today and in the 
cuture. 

The impact of the women's movement is being strongly felt. There 
are now 100 young women who have either been ordained as rabbis and 
cantors or are in school studing towards that goal. 

Many conservative synagogues give women aliyot. There is even a 
feminist group in the orthodox community called Ezras Nashim. 

We have a fascinating sit : tion in our own family. Our son is 
a third year conservative rabbinical student at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. Cur daughter-in-law is a s(^.cond year reform rabbinical 
student at Hebrev; Union College. She has accepted the traditional 
mitzvah of mikveh for women but in addition puris on t'philin when she 
dovens every morning. They are working out a mutuality of sharing for 
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other mitzvot such as kiddush. Tlii.s soc^mr; to bo the trend in their 
generation. 

We need to think about this c\s wo educate our families towards 
^'yiddishkeit • " 

But however we do it, do it we must. We can no longer pay lip 
service to educating parents, it is an imperative. We are now 
witnessing through assimilation/ intermarriage^ and broken families 
the slow erosion of our people. Ibr as the prophet Malachi tells us, 

"Remember ye the law of Moses My servant, 

Which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel. 

Even statues and ordinances. 

Behold, I will send you 

Elijah the prophet 

Before the coming 

Of the great and terrible day of the Lord, 
And he shall turn the hearts of the 
Fathers to the children, 

And the hearts of the children to tlioir fathers; 

Lest I come and smite the land with utter destruction • 



Tliank you 



